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ANCIENT STONE CROSSES OF ENGLAND. 

By ALFRED RIMMER. 
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HERE are many crosses in England which can 
only be passed by with a slight notice. The 
one at Stevington, in Bedfordshire, is not unlike 
that at Cricklade ; the stops and spleys are only 
repetitions of old ones. Wheston cross is very 
elegant, but simple in form. It has two square 
steps, and a solid base over them ; the latter 
is broached into an octagon. From this rises a light and elegant 
cross, with a Virgin and Child at the intersection of the arms; 
these arms are beautifully cusped on the outside. This cross 
was excellently drawn by Chantrey in 1818, and engraved by 
Croke . 

The cross at Scraptopt is curious, but much defaced ; it seems 
to be of more ancient date, and probably belongs to the early 
English period. 

There was a fine old open cross in Leicester, built in the reign 
of Queen Mary: it was octagonal, and had a dado inside corre- 
sponding with the outer lines ; this was high enough for the ex- 
hibition of samples ; an ogee roof covered it, and there was no 
central column. Leicester cross was pulled down in the year 
1769, but an excellent engraving of it was preserved at the time. 
Holbeach cross was pentagonal, and from a drawing by Stukeley, 
in 1722, it must have been a fine building. A legend on the 
drawing is " Ob amorem erga solum Natale Temporum ignorantia 
direptam restituit. Wo. Stukeley." Wymondham cross seems 
to have been a very picturesque oak-structure, with a light central 
column. An engraving of it is preserved in Bell's "Antiquities 
of Norfolk ;" the oak-beams were carved like an ornamental 
bargeboard to a house ; and over it was an octagonal room, 
with a light high- sloping roof. 

In some very old prints of market-crosses, we find them sur- 
rounded by an enclosure about fifty feet square inside, built in the 
form of a wall to every appearance about five feet high, with a 
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Wlieston Cross, Derby. 

gateway, apparently to collect tolls ; but how far this was 
general we perhaps hardly have sufficient examples left us to say. 
At button St. James parish, Holland, in Lincolnshire, are the 
remains of the celebrated Ivy cross; and at Willoughby-in-the- 
Wold is a good monolith fifteen feet high 



At Penrith, in Cumberland, are some well-known monumental 
crosses, which again have hardly enough character to make 
them interesting subjects to delineate ; and, indeed, it is only 
the great beauty of their situation that makes them known. 

I have before me a very good old print of a cross to which I 




Holbeach Cross, Lincoln. 

am unable to find a clue : it is a copper-plate apparently 120 
years old, and there is a curious feature in it, which may briefly 
be described as follows : — on a square base, " stopped " so as to 
form an octagonal top, rises a square monolith, at the top of which 
is a head curved outwards, and on this is a tabernacle with a 
Crucifixion, and some other groups on the other three sides, 
for which I have not succeeded so far in finding any explanation. 
A curious feature of the cross is that it resembles the form of the 
ancient cross in use at the beginning of our era, and is in the 
form of a T. The angles are beaded, and the beads are stopped 
five times over with heads and flowers. The work is old, and, as 
far as can -be judged from the plate, is of the fourteenth century. 

On the same sheet of paper is another cross, which is very 
curious, and perhaps unique. It stands on a round cheeselike 
base, which is supported on boulders ; the angles are beaded, 
but not stopped ; and there is a curious little cross cut out in 
relief on the front, which closely resembles a dagger. To neither 
of these crosses have I been able to find any clue. 

In the cross at Dindar churchyard, in Wiltshire, which is 
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here engraved, the angles of the square monolith are beaded as 
in the one just mentioned, but these beads are worked in the form 
of small sunken angle-buttresses ; there is nothing very peculiar 
about this cross, and it is represented chiefly to explain what is 
meant by the beaded-angles. Dindar church, which is here 
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Dindar Cross. 



indicated, is rather an interesting old building, and has a good 
early perpendicular porch, and battlement. Devizes is an ancient 
town, in Wiltshire, of great historical interest ; there was a noble 
castle here, built by Roger, Bishop of Salisbury, at an immense 
expense. He raised himself from being a poor parish-priest to the 
second rank in the kingdom ; but, Stephen, bearing him a grudge 
similar to that of Henry VIII. against Cardinal Wolsey, de- 
prived him of his great wealth, made him give up this castle, 
which was second to none in the kingdom, and reduced him again 
to abject poverty. The singular name of this town is said to be 
derived from the division of it between the Bishop of Salisbury 
and the King, in very early times. 

The market-cross stands in the market- square, and consists of 
a solid base with a band of quatrefoils over, and flying buttresses 
at the angles. It is not perhaps very elegant in contour, or fit 
to embody in a new building, but it is curious and characteristic. 
There is a singular inscription on it, which runs thus : — 

"The Mayor and Corporation of Devizes avail themselves of 
the stability of this building, to transmit to future times the 
record of an awful event which occurred in this market-place in 
the year 1753, hoping that such a record may serve as a salutary 
warning against the danger of impiously invoking the Divine 
vengeance, or of calling, on the holy name of God to conceal the 
devices of falsehood arid fraud. 

"On Thursday, the 25th January, 1753, Ruth Pierce, of 
Petterne, in this county, agreed with three other women to buy 
a sack of wheat in the market, each paying her due proportion 
towards the same. 

" One of these women, in collecting the several quarters of 
money, discovered a deficiency, and demanded of Ruth Pierce 
the sum which was wanting to make good the amount. 

" Ruth Pierce protested that she had paid her share, and said 
she wished she might drop dead if she had not. 

" She rashly repeated this awful wish, when, to the consterna- 
tion of the surrounding multitude, she instantly fell down and 
expired, having the money concealed in her hand." 

This cross, though very different in form, is probably contem- 
poraneous with that at Shepton Mallet. 



The legend above alluded to is intelligible, and many such 
sudden deaths under similar circumstances, where there has 
been great excitement, have been credibly recorded. Of course 
there is nothing irreverent in supposing that an inquest might have 
discovered some old vital complaint, such as heart-disease, to be 
present at the time. But nothing so material in the way of 
explanation has been given. A celebrated cross stood in the 
monastery of Winchester, which was built by King Alfred for 
married monks. This cross spoke out openly and fervently 
against monks marrying : and in consequence, Dunstan, Bishop 
of Canterbury, turned them out, and they were superseded by 
others of celibate vows. There is a tradition that Canute had 
spent the revenues of one year of his kingdom over this cross, 
and worthily it seems to have requited his labours. 

Eltham cross, in the county of Kent, is broken down, though the 
old palace in part remains, and is one of the glories of English 
architecture. It was deserted at the time of the building of 
Greenwich, except perhaps occasionally by James I.; and during 
the Commonwealth, it simply formed a quarry of stones to be used 
up in any neighbouring buildings. Indeed it is only the accident 
of the hall being used as a barn that preserves it from destruc- 
tion. The grand roof has been restored by Mr. Smirke, at the 
expense- of the Government. 

There has been a great destruction of crosses in this part of 
England, indeed they have almost been swept away. Kent was a 
favourite resort of. Londoners at all times, and the soldiers of 
Cromwell . found congenial occupation in breaking crosses up 
whenever they had opportunity. 

Bitterley cross stands in the churchyard of Bitterley, a village 
near the quaint and quiet old town of Ludlow, a town that has a 




Devizes Cross, Wilts. 

castle which is celebrated all over England, and is contem- 
poraneous with Warwick, Warkworth, Alnwick, and others that 
figure in English history. The steep streets and black and 
white gabled houses, also, of Ludlow, give one — next perhaps to 
Chester — the best idea we can have of a mediaeval English 
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country-town. The road to Bitterley is remarkably beautiful ; 
there are hills on each side cultivated to the summit, while the vil- 
lage is literally shut in with great elms and walnut-trees, through 
which gables and high twisted chimneys make themselves 
apparent at intervals. The church is situated in the park of 
Bitterley Court, and the lord of the manor is the rector. There 
are several peculiarities about the architecture of the building, 
which is small, and was principally erected apparently in 
the reign of Richard II The cross was also built about this 
time, and is very graceful in its outline ; probably it was originally 
intended for what is called a weeping-cross. There are four 
steps to it, and the " stops " that convert the square base of the 
shaft into an octagon are peculiarly beautiful and ingenious. 

Behind the cross is a great yew-tree, and the abrupt ridge of 
the hill rises up in the background. Perhaps it would be difficult 
to find a better example of a tall tabernacle-cross in England. 
Under the representation of the Crucifixion are some light and 




Cricklade Cross, Wilts. 

peculiar brackets that are almost unique, and rather resemble 
thirteenth-century work. 

There are crosses at Broughton and at Kinnerley, in the 
-northern part of this county, and also at Great Ness, Middle 
Ness, and Little Ness, in the southern part; but these do not 
differ materially, they are just built on . the old type we see 
through ^ Gloucestershire— a. flight of steps and an octagonal 
shaft, with the tabernacle part containing the images destroyed. 

Not only have crosses of all kinds been better preserved in 
Gloucester, Wilts, and Somerset, but many have been restored 
to their former, state, either by the owners of the soil, or by the 
clergy assisted by the efforts of their parishioners. There are 
two crosses at Cricklade of great beauty of proportion. One is 
represented as standing in the road, where, until recently, it used 
to stand, though now it is removed into the upper churchyard, 
5>t. bamson. This cross was apparently built at the close of 
the tourteenth century, and is certainly a pattern of lightness 



and beauty ; of course, it cannot compare for a moment with 
the Eleanor crosses, which were the result of profuse wealth and 
an unlimited amount of expenditure ; but it is a perfect model of 




Bitterley Cross, Salop. 

a village-cross. Waltham cross, for example, could not now be 
built under two thousand pounds, including the beautiful 




Cricklade Cross, Wilts. 

statuary ; but such a cross as Cricklade might easily be put up 
for about a hundred or a hundred and twenty pounds, even at 
the present advanced price of labour. This cross formerly stood 
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on four substantial stone-steps, the top one was bevelled off very 
neatly into an octagonal base, and it was surmounted by eight 
very elegant quatrefoils ; these, again, were splayed off till they . 
assumed the proportions of the shaft. The shaft is crowned 
with a very fine tabernacle having four angels for supporters ; 
but the figures in the niches of the tabernacle have unfortunately 
disappeared. This cross has been engraved in Britton's "An- 
tiquities of England," and also as an excellent little copper-plate 
by Roberts, from a drawing by John Hughes, for the "Anti- 
quarian Itinerary," date 1817, and published by Clarke, of New 
Bond Street. There are also several other engravings of it before 
me, but they are not dated, though apparently of equal, or 
perhaps rather greater, age. 

This cross, though for what cause is not certain, has, as 
just stated, been, removed into St. Samson's churchyard, where 
it has been carefully put up again. At the further end of the 
town is another, and a very similar structure, which is erected 
in St. Mary's churchyard, and forms a most beautiful outline 
against the chancel of the old parish church. The figures are 
complete in this, and the shaft is very similar, but the base is 
not so graceful as that of the other cross. On the side facing 



the road are two figures in one canopy, which seem to be those 
of a knight and lady, possibly the builders of the cross. 

The cross at Pershore, in Worcestershire, resembles those at 
Cricklade in proportions, though it is even simpler and plainer 
in design ; it stands on two steps, and oh the top one is a 
solid base "broached.'.' The tabernacle of this cross has been 
destroyed. Pershore is said to derive its name from the 
number of pear-trees that grew in its vicinity, and is delight- 
fully situated on the Avon. The cross is a preaching-one, 
and was connected with the monastery of which some pic- 
turesque remains are yet standing. There were other crosses 
here, but they have been destroyed. Near the gateway, which 
•at present remains, stood the small chapel of Sta. Edburga, 
to whom the abbey was dedicated: she was a daughter of Edward 
the Elder, and her father once placed before her some valuable 
jewels and clothes of the latest fashion ; and also a copy of 
the New Testament, desiring her to choose between them, and 
she at once selected the New Testament ; after which her father 
sent her to Winchester, where she died ; her bones were pre- 
served there for many ages. There were two crosses erected 
at Pershore to the memory of this Saxon princess. 
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TAKING TOLL AT THE BRIDGE. 

FROM THE PICTURE IN THE POSSESSION OF MESSRS. VIRTUE &'CO. 



A. Dillens, Painter. 



C. W. Sharpe, Engraver. 



ADOLF DILLENS, a native of Ghent, is one among the 
numerous Belgian painters whose names are perfectly 
familiar to those cognizant of what is moving in Art- circles. 
His subjects are chiefly representative of the social life of that 
part of Flanders known as Zealand ; and so far back as 1858 we 
find him exhibiting at the French Gallery, Pall Mall, < The Fair 
at Findleverland (Zealand).' In the same gallery was, in 1864, 
1 The Wedding Feast.' To the International Exhibition of 1862 
he contributed three Zealand subjects, and to that of 187 1, one, 
and a Belgian scene. On two occasions M. Dillens has exhibited 
at the Royal Academy; namely, in 1869, when he sent ' Le 
Barbier Zelandais,' and ' Les Patineurs du Zuider Zee;' and. 
again in the year following, when he sent a somewhat similar 
subject to this last, 'Les Patineurs en Hollande.' The artist 
was then residing in London : a sketch of his life appeared in 
the series of papers entitled "Modern Painters of Belgium," pub- 
lished in the Art Journal of 1867. 

This subject, 'Taking Toll,' has proved most successful, for 
M. Dillens has painted it no fewer than three times. The first 
was exhibited at Brussels, in 1854 ; the next at the Paris Inter- 



national Exhibition, in 1855, when the picture was bought by the 
late Emperor of the French ; the third version, that engraved here, 
was among those he sent to the London International Exhibition 
in. 1862 ; it bore the' title of ' Summer in Zealand — Taking Toll 
at the Bridge.' One can scarcely marvel at the popularity of 
the picture, considering the subject, and the careful manner in 
which it is painted. A quiet summer-evening invites the pea- 
santry of the country to a stroll. Three couples, habited in Sun- 
day, or in holiday costume, have in their walks reached a bridge. 
Whether or not it is a legal exaction that a toll must be enforced 
there is little to the purpose, but one of a peculiar character 
is demanded, and is most willingly paid, by the first pair who 
reach the spot ; the buxom maiden, whose pleasant upturned 
face shows she has no reluctance to submit to the agreeable 
extortion, is quite as ready to pay the toll as her lover is to take 
it. Of course the example will be followed by their companions 
behind, though the two young men pretend to be quite uncon- 
scious of what is going on, and one of the females affects a look 
of surprise. There is a touch of humour in most of the works 
of M. Dillens, and this is no exception. 
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G^ROME'S 'UNE COLLABORATION. 



WE give on the succeeding page an engraving of Gerome's 
< Une Collaboration,' which formed one of the collection 
at the Paris Salon Exhibition of 1874. It gives the portraits of 
and illustrates an incident in the career of Moliere and Scarron, 
the famous French dramatists, who have united in the produc- 
tion of a play. Jean Leon Gerome is now over fifty years 
of age, having been born in 1824 ; he was a pupil of Delaroche ; 
exhibited his first picture in 1847; for several years afterwards 
travelled in the East, where he made sketches for the Oriental 
subjects with which his name and genius are so identified. He 
received medals in 1847, 1848, and 1855, and in the last year 
obtained the decoration of the Legion of Honour. His pictures 
of ancient themes have placed him at the head of a school of art 
designated as the Pompeian or New Greek. Among his noted 
works are ' The Age of Augustus and the Birth of Jesus 



Christ,' < The Death of Caesar,' < The Gladiators,' 'The Egyp- 
tian Dancing-Girls,' 'The Duel after a Masked Ball.' Mr. 
Hamerton says of Gerome : " He is an exquisite painter in one 
sense — he manages his material well, if you leave out of consid- 
eration the question of hue. As to his colour-faculty he paints 
generally in mud and ink, which he tries to redeem by isolated 
imitations of bright colours; but he is congenitally incapable 
of colour synthesis. He does his bits of bright colours very clev- 
erly, but his pleasantest works are those which look most like 
studies in sepia. When we come to his other powers, the 
criticism may be more favourable. He is a fine draughtsman, he 
models well, and is a master of gradation in tone. Mentally his 
constitution is very peculiar. We cannot accuse him of being 
immoral; because the severity of his style discourages the loose- 
ness of mind most favourable to immoral impressions.' ' 



